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of mediaeval Christianity, rather than of the early Church or the 
Church of to-day. 

Fichte's theory of rights is opposed to Christian morality in three 
respects : its moral ideal is social rather than individual ; it rejects the 
ascetic view which looks upon the body as the enemy of the spirit ; 
and it makes justice a necessary condition of the realization of the 
moral ideal. On the last point Kant agrees with Fichte ; but on the 
first two he must be counted on the side of traditional morality. Mod- 
ern thought, however, agrees with Fichte on all three points. In 
his ethical theories Fichte has again the support of our modern 
thought, but is in opposition to the teaching of the Church and to 
the doctrine of Kant. His deduction of the Ought, which for Kant 
is irreducible, is a protest "against the blind Ought" of traditional 
morality. Again, since he believes in the possibility of moral prog- 
ress in this life, he sees no need of postulating individual immortality. 
And, thirdly, his conception of charity is new. Christianity regards 
self-sacrifice as service to God rather than to the race ; Fichte, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the social nature of charity. Finally, his re- 
ligious doctrine appeals to us no less strongly than his theories of 
right and morality. He distinguishes religion from the dogmas of the 
creeds ; he establishes the true relation between it and morality ; and 
he shows that the object of religion is not a transcendent being, " but 
the idea of a spiritual kingdom immanent in the world " (p. 494). 
Thus his theories of rights, ethics, and religion commend themselves 
to the thought of our time ; and we find in them a philosophy which 
is able in a remarkable degree to satisfy ' ' the demands of the reason 
and the aspirations of the heart" (p. 508). 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Social Institutions, In their Origin, Growth, and Interconnection, 
Psychologically Treated. By Denton J. Snider. St. Louis, 
Sigma Publishing Co., 1901. — pp. 615. 

As Hegel calls his metaphysics logic, because he identifies being 
with thought, so Dr. Snider considers social philosophy a psychologi- 
cal study, because society is the development of a psychical process — 
'the psychosis,' as he calls it, which moves through and organizes 
the institutional world. It is, however, a dialectical, rather than an 
empirical, psychology which determines his conception of social insti- 
tutions. He avoids the name ' Sociology ' for his subject, because that 
name suggests the treatment of the subject characteristic of Comte, 
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Spencer, and their followers — a method which in his view is too 
largely derived from biology and the physical sciences. " Moreover, 
the great promotors of sociology have, in the main, discarded free 
will, Herbert Spencer, for instance, declaring it to be ' an illu- 
sion.' But the present book makes all institutions, society included, 
spring from free will ; our science is, or seeks to be, a philosophy of 
freedom in its total circuit" (p. 6). 'Institutional Psychology' the 
author regards as perhaps the best available name for his subject, inas- 
much as this term points to the psychological origin and movement of 
society. " For if psychology be the determining principle of institu- 
tions, as is here maintained, then they become a branch of the general 
science of psychology." 

The point of departure, where the psychology of institutions distin- 
guishes itself from psychology as the general philosophy of the self, is 
the will. Not all will, however, is institutional. The activity of the 
will expresses itself in three main stages — the psychological will, the 
moral will, and the institutional will. An institution, according to 
the definition which best expresses its psychological form, is wilt 
actualized. Will actualized is something more than will merely real- 
ized. A machine may be said to realize the will of its inventor or 
maker. " Will is actualized in an object which is itself will, and this 
is a will which wills will. Such an object, which is existent in the 
world as will, whose end and purpose is to secure will, is an institu- 
tion. The state, for instance, is a will, objective, existent in the 
world, whose function is to safeguard my activity (or will) through 
the law." 

True to the Hegelian method, everything appears in a threefold 
form. The entire institutional world unfolds itself into three funda- 
mental forms — the secular, the religious, and the educative institution. 
Each of the three main sections of the work which follow the Intro- 
duction has for its subject one of these fundamental institutions. All 
institutions unfold themselves in a threefold process — positive, nega- 
tive, and evolutionary. By the positive is meant the present status 
or normally existent form, by the negative the retrogressive or descend- 
ing process, by the evolutionary the progressive or ascending process. 
With these few remarks as to method and point of view, we will pass 
to a brief consideration of the content of the work — the unfolding 
of the institutional 'psychosis.' 

The secular institution is the subject of the first of the three main 
sections. Man in his secular life is full of wants, desires, finite ends. 
These constitute the immediate will of the natural man. It is the 
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work of the secular institution to mediate this immediate will. These 
bodily needs and desires are to be satisfied, but only in and through 
the appropriate institutions. Man must have bread, but he is not to 
seize it anywhere or anyhow. He must obtain it through the social 
order, /. e., institutionally. In thus satisfying his wants institution- 
ally, man is raised out of a merely individual existence into a uni- 
versal life, a life in which not one alone, but all can be free. The 
chief end of all institutions is freedom. The secular institution un- 
folds its process in three great institutional forms : Family, Society, 
State. To the exposition of each is devoted one of the three chapters 
of this first section. 

The object of the family is to institutionalize or make ethical the 
sexual individual, and thus provide for the reproduction of the human 
individual institutionally. " Through the institution of the family the 
child is not simply born, but is born into the world of institution, and 
begins its career as an institutional being." Lack of space forbids an 
attempt to follow our author's exposition through the three stages, 
positive, negative, and evolutionary, of the family. A few of his most 
characteristic views may be mentioned. "Marriage is to possess the 
stability of the institutional world itself, and is to be dissolved only in 
order to protect the institution of the family as a whole. An eternal 
element lies within it, which is to be secured by three confirmations 

— a personal, a civil, and a religious confirmation" (p. 70). The 
supreme function of the home is domestication. ' ' It makes everything 
and everybody within its reach domestic — man, woman, animals, 
even the soil." This process of domestication is expounded in the 
several cases of (1) the woman, (2) the man, and (3) nature in 
its three stages, the animal, the plant, the inorganic. In its his- 
torical development, the family passes through three stages — natural 
monogamy, the union of one male and one female during the pairing 
time, during gestation, and during the helpless period of physical in- 
fancy ; polygamy ; institutional monogamy . With one further quotation, 
which expresses the author's ideal of marriage, we must leave this chap- 
ter on the family. The complete marriage is a threefold unity. It 
involves a physical, an emotional, and an intellectual element of unity. 
" First, there is the unity of passion, the physical element. Sec- 
ondly, there is the unity of emotion, in which the two souls are one 

— love. Thirdly, there is the unity of intellect, in which thought 
itself gets married and gives up its isolation. ... In the modern 
world, and specially in the Occident, the third element is rising into 
prominence, chiefly because of the higher education of the woman, 
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who is inclined to look with favor upon the man that can satisfy her 
head as well as her heart, she insisting that her whole self must get 
married and not a part of herself. The cultured woman must be 
wedded in her culture, otherwise there is a gap in the marriage which 
is apt to grow wider with the years " (p. 159). 

The second of the three great secular institutions is society (pp. 
164-335). By the term society is meant here the industrial institu- 
tion. The function of society (in this limited sense) is to mediate 
human wants. The individual has his early wants supplied by the 
family into which he is born, but, as he matures and is trained to help 
himself, he graduates from the family into society. Man is civilized 
in proportion as he gives over the immediate satisfaction of his wants 
and seeks their mediate satisfaction through the social institution. 
The social whole is to will the gratification of the wants of all its 
members. The social individual, in satisfying his wants, is to will at 
the same time the satisfaction of the wants of all other members of the 
social whole. The will realizes itself in the social institution by the 
production of property. " The basic fact of property is social recogni- 
tion, not simply individual possession ; that I have this thing is not 
enough, my having it must be recognized by others and defended by 
some form of a society. Property is not through myself alone ; I must 
be supplemented by the social whole for its right possession " (p. 176). 
Property develops from a single -willed product, through a many- 
willed product, into an all-willed product. The middleman develops 
through corresponding stages. Passing over the exposition of the 
earlier types of the middleman, we may note the description of the 
final type — the universal middleman or "monocrat." He combines 
the dissident elements, unifies competing enterprises, capitalizes the 
total investment, subjects labor to this new order. In short, he over- 
comes competition by controlling alike the labor market, the product- 
market, and the money-market. Though not yet supreme, he is 
moving thitherward. "The social monocrat is the most interesting 
figure in the civilized world to-day. The people of both continents 
are looking at him with a kind of awe, wondering what will develop 
out of him next. . . . And the curious fact about this matter is that 
he is the product of democracy, to which monocracy seems to be the 
rising counterpart and fulfillment. . . . Socialism as such cannot 
evolve itself practically in the social whole ; it has been, is, and will 
probably continue to be a doctrine, an ideal scheme. But monocracy 
is here, and in possession, socially evolved and at work in the world, 
born doing while socialism is still talking. . . . Unquestionably the 
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monocrat is a direct and legitimate product of social evolution, and so 
has supremely the right to be. Yet he may abuse his right and be- 
come a tyrant, establishing a social, if not a political, despotism. 
Here then is the loud call for the state to safeguard freedom against 
him ; still it is not to destroy him, but rather to secure him on his 
positive side. ... As yet the social monocrat is purely individual in 
his work . . . but he is to rise out of this individualistic condition, 
and work for all socially, and not simply for himself. ... A federated 
social world might make him its chief" (p. 332). The exposition of 
the ' ' social monocrat ' ' is the most interesting and most original 
feature of the discussion of society as the industrial institution. 

The third great secular institution is the state — ' ' that form of 
actualized will which secures every form of actualized will, including 
itself." Less than a dozen pages are devoted to the state here, but 
the author promises to treat the subject in full in a separate work 
(since published). This completes the circle of secular institutions, 
and we come now to the second grand division of the book — the 
religious institution. 

The religious institution is the infinite will actualized. God is "a 
free will which wills free will in man, who, in turn, is to will God's 
free will, also through the institution." The same dialectical in- 
genuity is shown here as elsewhere. Many of the incidental remarks 
are interesting and suggestive, but the treatment as a whole impresses 
the reader as formal and mechanical. The exposition often runs into 
subtleties which detract from the force of the whole. As compared 
with Hegel, there is a fuller recognition of the institutional aspect of 
religion. It is significant that the religious institution is put in the 
second place as the antithesis of the secular and not in the third as the 
highest synthesis of all institutional effort. 

This third and highest place is reserved for the educative institu- 
tion. The central purpose of all educational effort is the reproduc- 
tion of the institutional person. The entire circle of institutions, both 
secular and religious, is to be born again in each child and in each 
man through the educative institution. "It is the third and final 
stage of the total institutional psychosis, completing the triune 
process eternally creative of all institutions" (p. 500). Of course 
the educative institution unfolds itself in a threefold movement — the 
public or common school, by which the undeveloped self of the child 
is unfolded out of the family into the community ; the special school, 
which gives special training both as to culture and as to vocation ; 
and the universal school, which is again a common school, but not the 
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first one, being the school of life which all must enter, the teacher of 
which is the spirit of the age (Providence, the world-spirit, civiliza- 
tion) incarnate, in the artist, poet, and thinker. Art, literature, sci- 
ence, and philosophy are the great disciplines by which the universal 
schoolmaster trains men to universality in the universal school. The 
public and the special school receive a merely perfunctory treatment 
in chapters of less than ten pages each. The universal school is the 
subject of the final chapter of the book (nearly a hundred pages). To 
the present writer this seems by far the most original and valuable por- 
tion of the work. We are familiar enough, of course, with the phrase 
'school of life.' But, as commonly used, it is a mere metaphor. 
In the philosophy of education here outlined, the expression acquires a 
positive content. Not the least worthy aspect of this conception of 
the universal school is the interpretation which it involves of literature, 
art, science, and philosophy. They reflect the life of man and thereby 
lift him up toward institutional freedom. The Ego becomes self- 
knowing and so self-determining. " Intellect and will unite in one 
supreme process. ' ' 

The work may be characterized briefly as Hegelianism psycholo- 
gized, modernized, Americanized — Hegel up-to-date ! The criticism 
of details may be left to members of the same school. The present 
writer is inclined rather to say of it, as Huxley once said of a paper 
which Spencer submitted to him for his examination : "I see nothing 
to criticise in it, except the whole thing. ' ' Yet however deeply one 
may disagree with the author as to method and point of view, however 
wearied one may become with the jargon of will willing will, with the 
exclusive use of the middle voice and the endless threes, triune, and 
threefold (Is three the only number?), still the thoughtful reader will 
find much that is valuable and suggestive in the volume. Particularly 
will the empirical student of social institutions be benefited by read- 
ing and thinking through this synthetic study of society. The work 
is an impressive exposition of the great truth that human freedom is 
possible only in and through an institutional life — the truth that 
Goethe expresses in the line 

Nur das Gesetz kann uns die Freiheit geben. 

F. C. French. 

Colgate University. 



